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PREFACE 


Airoyo  Center  Study  on  Koiean  Aims  Control 

This  Note  is  an  annotated  versum  of  die  Arroyo  Center  briefing  on 
the  project,  ".^iproaches  to  Conventional  Ar^  Control  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.''  The  purpose  ctf  this  project  was  to  develop  a 
conceptual  approadi  for  integrating  arms  control  into  the  (hanging 
security  environment  on  toe  Korean  peninsula  and  evaluating  the 
effect  (>f  alternative  arms  control  measures  on  US.  interests.  This 
study  was  initiated  at  file  request  of  Robert  W.  RisCassi, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  UN  Ccntunand/Combined  Forces 
Conunand/US.  Forces  Korea,  and  Conunanding  General,  Eighto 
US.  Army. 

This  Note  first  identifies  what  project  personnel  believe  US. 
objectives  should  be  in  any  ccmvoitional  arms  control  negotiations. 
Then  an  approach  is  devek^ied  toat  helps  accoitq>lish  those 
chjectives.  To  be  acceptable,  any  approach  must  not  only  help 
accomplish  US.  obje(rives  but  must  also  be  ccmsistent  with  toe 
Republic  of  Korea's  ( ROK's)  principai  objectives.  ROK  (Objectives 
are  identified  arui  toe  approach  analyzed  in  toe  li^t  of  the 
objectives. 

After  identifying  the  elements  of  a  proposal  toat  could  help 
accorrqilish  US./ROK  objectives,  ^  Note  assesses  possible 
Democratic  Pe(^le8  Rq>ublic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  obje^ves  in  any 
conventional  arms  control  negotiati(»is.  Qven  die  DPRK  objectives, 
die  Note  discusses  what  die  United  States  may  have  to  put  on  the 
negotiating  table  (and  periiaps  keep  off  of  it  as  well)  to  provide 
sufficient  incentives  for  die  Norto  to  reach  an  agreement 


Tlie  Anoyo  Center 

The  Arroyo  Center  is  the  U5.  Army's  federally  funded  research  and 
development  center  (FFRDC)  for  studies  and  analysis  operated  by 
RAND.  The  Arroyo  Center  provides  die  Army  wito  obje(tive. 
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indepoident  analytic  research  on  major  policy  and  organizational 
concerns,  emphasizing  mid-  and  long-term  problems.  Its  research  is 
carried  out  in  four  programs:  Strategy  and  Doctrine,  Force 
Development  and  Technology,  Military  Logistics,  aiui  Manpower 
and  Training. 

Army  Regulation  5-21  contains  basic  policy  for  foe  conduct  of  the 
Arroyo  Center.  The  Army  provides  continuing  guidance  and 
oversight  through  die  Arroyo  Center  Policy  Committee  (ACPC), 
which  is  co-chaired  by  foe  Vice  Chief  of  St^  and  by  foe  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition.  Arroyo 
Center  work  is  performed  under  ccmtract  MDA903-91-C-0006. 

Ihe  Arroyo  Center  is  housed  in  RAND's  Army  Research  Division. 
RAND  is  a  private,  nonprofit  institution  that  conducts  analytic 
research  on  a  wide  range  of  public  policy  matters  affecting  the 
nation's  security  and  welfare. 

Lynn  E.  Davis  is  Vice  President  for  the  Army  Research  Division  and 
CMrector  of  the  Arroyo  Center.  Those  interested  in  furfoer 
information  about  ^  Arroyo  Center  should  contact  her  office 
directly: 

Lynn  E.  Dairis 
RAND 

1700  Main  Street 
P.O.Box  2138 

Santa  Monica,  CA  90407-2138 
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SUMMARY 


Conventional  anns  control  negotiations  should  (1)  he4>  achieve 
U5./Kepublic  of  Korea  (ROK)  military  objectives  on  the  peninsula, 
and  (2)  produce  a  verifiable  agieen^t  Ihese  are  important 
objectives  and  we  will  return  to  dtem.  However,  fiiere  is  a  more 
important  objective  ru>t  always  associated  with  arms  control— how 
arms  ccmtrol  could  help  the  United  States  achieve  its  regional 
security  objectives. 

In  Norheast  Asia,  he  United  States  has  four  main  security 
objectives:  (1)  maintain  stability,  (2)  suuntain  access  and  influence, 
(3)  prevent  a  power  vacuum  or  the  rise  of  any  regicmal  hegemon, 
and  (4)  prevent  nuclear  proliferatiorv 

Conventiorud  arms  control  can  indirecdy  he4>  the  United  States 
achieve  these  regional  security  objectives.  Ewept  for  he  possibility 
of  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of 
Korea  (DPRK),  these  regional  objectives  are  Ix^g  achieved  by 
rrudntairur^  ROK  arul  Japanese  security  through  bilateral  security 
agreements  between  he  United  States  and  each  ally.  Because  it  has 
no  territorial  designs,  he  United  States  has  served  as  a  regional 
balancer  and  an  "honest  broker"  in  he  regioru  To  he  extent  that 
he  United  States  can  continue  in  that  role,  we  will  probably 
continue  to  accomplish  American  regional  olqectives. 

A  US.  presence  in  the  region  has  been  a  key  element  in  his  process. 
A  US.  presence  in  Korea  has  not  cmly  provided  security  to  the  ROK 
against  the  hreat  from  he  Norh,  but  has  provided  the  ROK  wih 
some  assunmce  that  it  will  not  be  imduly  infiueiKed  by  Japan— a 
larger,  richer  country  wih  which  it  has  had  an  unhappy  historical 
relationship. 

In  he  Icmg  term,  perhaps  some  new  security  arrangement  can  be 
constructed  hat  does  not  directly  involve  the  Uruted  States. 
However,  in  the  short  to  medium  term,  a  US.  withdrawal  from 
Korea  could  increase  the  presstue  on  he  United  States  to  withdraw 
from  Japan  as  well  because  Japan  would  then  be  he  sole  Asian 
country  wih  a  significant  US.  preserKe.  A  US.  withdrawal  from 
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both  Korea  and  Japan  before  some  new  seoirity  structure  was  in 
place  could  lead  to  an  increase  in  Japanese  military  capability 
which,  in  turn,  could  create  considerable  regional  instability. 
Nuclear  proliferation  might  also  be  a  product  of  this  process. 

Many  take  continued  US  presence  in  Korea  for  granted.  At 
present,  foere  is  litde  domestic  political  pressure  in  die  United 
States  or  ROK  to  predpiitously  remove  US  forces.  However,  die 
conventional  arms  control  process  has  widiin  it  bodi  a  danger  and 
an  opportunity.  The  danger  is  that  the  ROK  may  put  a  proposal  on 
die  table  diat  calls  for  equal  ceilii^  (of  somedii^)  between  die 
Nordi  and  die  Soudi.  If  such  a  proposal  were  accepted  by  die 
North,  we  believe  that  some  in  die  United  States  could  overlook  die 
regional  role  of  U.S.  forces  and  focus  only  on  die  narrow  issue  of 
South  Korean  security.  Then,  they  could  believe  that  Soudi  Korean 
security  had  been  attained  and  die  US  presence  was  no  longer 
needed. 


To  avoid  this  possibility,  we  believe  diat  the  United  States  should 
take  the  opportunity  provided  by  die  arms  control  process  and  use 
arms  control  as  an  instrument  of  US  policy  in  the  region.  To  do 
diis,  it  is  necessary  to  include  U.S.  forces  expliddy  in  the 
negotiations.  Doing  so  will  not  only  make  it  difficult  to 
precipitously  remove  them  durii^  the  negotiations  but  will  provide 
a  continuing  role  for  diem  at  least  until  unification  and  pediaps 
after  as  well. 

Turning  to  die  other  objectives  of  conventional  arms  control,  diere 
are  three  major  U.S./ROK  military  objectives  diat  arms  control 
should  address:  (1)  minimize  the  short-warning  threat,  (2) 
eliminate  the  ground  force  disparity,  and  (3)  maintain  a  U5. 
reinforcement  capability. 

Finally,  of  course,  any  agreement  must  be  verifiable. 

fo  outline  form,  we  believe  that  a  U.S./ROK  conventional  arms 
control  approach  should  concentrate  on  the  following  elements:  (1) 
conventional  force  reductions  consisting  of  equal  ceilings  of  the 
diree  critical  equipment  items  (artillery,  tanks,  and  armored 
personnel  carriers  (AFCs))  at  combined  US./ROK  levels,  (2)  some 
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US.  and  ROK  reductions  below  current  levels,  and  (3)  US./ROK 
reductions  related  to  Nortii  Korean  reductions.  In  addition, 
thinrout  zones  aiui  limitations  on  and  notification  of  exercises  above 
a  certain  level  could  be  useful  if  agreed  upon  in  conjunction  with 
equipment  reductions. 

Equipment  reductions  of  the  type  described  above  would  help 
accomplish  all  of  the  main  U.S.  objectives.  This  approach  should  be 
the  centerpiece  of  a  U.S./ROK  conventional  arms  control  proposal. 
In  addition,  the  United  States  should  support  movement  on  the 
confidence-building  measures  (CBMs)  already  agreed  upon. 
However,  it  is  important  tiiat  CBMs  not  be  the  only  arms  control 
measure  proposed  because  they  do  not  accomplish  the  primary  goal 
of  helping  to  maintain  a  continued  U.S.  presence  in  Korea. 
Furtiiermore,  it  is  important  that  any  arms  reductions  proposals 
explicitly  include  U.S.  forces. 

Our  aj^roach  would  help  accomplish  tiie  nuun  U.S.  olqectives. 
terms  of  traditioiial  arms  control  inducements,  the  Uiuted  States 
might  be  able  to  make  an  offer  to  the  North  consisting  of  a  reduced 
U.S./ROK  military  capability  and  some  security  assrirances.  Such 
an  offer  may  provide  sufficient  inrentives  for  the  North  to  reach  an 
agreement.  However,  altiiou^  no  one  knows  tiie  Norti\'s 
objectives  with  any  certainty,  and  no  one  can  predict  its  behavior, 
logic  suggests  that  such  an  offer  may  be  insufficient  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

If  such  an  exchange  seems  unlikely  to  be  acceptable,  an  alternative 
is  that  no  agreement  is  reached.  However,  if  U.S.  objectives  are 
considered  sufficiently  important,  then  otiier  incentives  are  likely  to 
be  necessary  to  persuade  the  North  to  reach  an  agreement  These 
itKentives  would  not  be  directly  part  of  tiie  negotiations  (i.e.,  not  on 
the  table),  but  would  be  clearly  part  of  tiie  incentives  for  the  North 
to  reach  an  agreement 


Unless  the  nuclear  issue  is  resolved  satishictorily  (probably  requiring 
the  implementation  of  an  agreed  South/Nordt  bilateral  inspection 
regime  in  addition  to  Intemational  Atomic  Energy  Agency  [IAEA] 
inq>ections),  the  reconciliation  process,  including  progress  on 
conventional  arms  control,  is  likely  to  be  stalled.  However,  in  the 
Reconciliation  Agreement  between  Soudi  and  Norto  Korea  signed  in 
January  1992,  it  was  agreed  in  principle  diat  "arms  reductions" 
would  occur.  If  there  is  a  satisfoctory  resolution  of  the  nuclear  issue, 
then  detailed  conventional  arms  control  proposals  will  be  required 
and  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  contribute  to  toese 
prc^x>sals. 

Any  arms  control  proposals  about  converttional  forces  would  have 
inqx>rtant  ccmsequences  for  U.S.  forces  in  Korea.  The  di^x>sition  of 
th^  U5.  forces,  in  turn,  could  have  a  substantial  effect  on  the  U.S. 
ability  to  accomplish  its  peninsular  and  regional  security  objectives. 
Thus,  any  conventiorud  arms  control  negotiations  in  Korea  should 
concern  the  United  States.  It  is  now  time  for  the  United  States  to 
begin  to  dunk  dirough  its  objectives  on  the  peninsula  and  in  the 
region  and  to  develop  an  arms  control  approach  to  help  achieve  these 
objectives. 
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We  first  seek  to  identify  US.  peninsular  and  regional  objectives/ 
which/  in  turn/  translate  into  ccmventional  arms  control  objectives. 
Iheiv  we  develop  an  arms  control  approach  that  he4>s  accomplish 
these  objectives. 

An  acceptable  arms  control  approach  must  not  only  accomplish  U.S. 
objectives  but  must  also  be  consistent  widt  the  Republic  of  Korea's 
(ROK's)  principal  objectives.  We  next  identify  prituipal  ROK 
objectives  and  analyze  the  approach  in  dw  li^t  of  those  objectives. 

After  identifying  the  elements  of  an  approach  that  could  help 
accompli^  U.S./ROK  security  objectives,  we  assess  possible 
Democratic  Peoples  Republic  of  Korea  (DPRK)  objectives  in 
conventional  arms  control  negotiations.  Given  tii^  DPRK 
objectives,  we  analyze  what  the  US./ROK  may  have  to  put  on  the 
negotiating  table  (and  perhaps  keep  off  of  it  as  well)  to  provide 
sufficient  irK^ntives  for  the  North  to  reach  an  agreement 
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What  Should  Ba  U.S.  Obfactivaa  in  Convantional 
Anns  ConM  Negotiations? 


•  tMe  aehtov*  raglonai  Mcurlly  ob|aetiwM 
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nuclMf  pfollisfflSon 

•  »Mp  acMm*  U.e/ROK  milltwy  ob|KtlvM  In  KofM 
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Conventional  arms  control  negotiations  s^uld:  (1)  help  achieve 
U.S./ROK  military  objectives  on  die  peninsula  and  (2)  produce  a 
verifiable  agreement  These  are  important  objectives  and  we  will  return 
to  diem.  However,  diere  is  a  more  important  objective  not  always  visibly 
linked  with  arms  control — how  arms  control  could  help  the  United  States 
achieve  its  regional  security’  objectives. 

hi  Nordieast  Asia,  the  United  States  has  four  main  security  objectives. 
First,  die  United  States  would  like  to  maintain  stability.  Over  die  past 
few  years,  several  countries  in  East  Asia,  including  Soudi  Korea,  have 
pro^iered  and  have  made  progress  toward  democracy.  It  is  in  the 
interest  of  most  countries  of  the  region  to  prevent  war  and  turmoil  in  the 
region  so  that  these  positive  trends  continue  and  are  extended  to  more 
countries. 

Second,  East  Asia  is  an  important  U.S.  trading  partner  and  the  United 
States  would  like  to  continue  to  have  access  to  regional  markets.  For  diis 
and  for  security  reasons,  the  United  States  would  like  to  retain  influence 
and  leverage  in  the  region. 
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The  diird  American  regional  security  c^jective  corurems  geopolitics. 
There  are  four  major  powers  in  Northeast  Asia:  Japan,  China,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States — ai\d  three  middle  ones — ^North  and  South 
Korea  and  Taiwan.  At  the  moment,  no  one  country  dominates  the 
region;  it  is  in  die  U.S.  interest  that  this  situation  continues. 

Finally,  preventing  nuclear  proliferation  in  the  region  is  quite 
important.  The  United  States  has  guaranteed  nuclear  protection  to 
South  Korea  and  Japan  to  convince  them  diat  the  acquisition  of 
nuclear  weapons  is  tmnecessary.  AUdireeare  trying  to  prevent 
North  Korea  from  developing  a  nuclear  capability.  Preventing  Nortiri 
Korean  acquisition  of  nuclear  weapons  is  a  key  to  preventing  Soudi 
Korea  and  Japan  from  going  nuclear. 


How  Can  Arms  Control  Help  Achieve  U.S. 
Regional  Security  Objectives  ? 


Conventional  arms  control  can  indirectly  help  the  United  States 
achieve  these  regional  security  objectives.  Except  for  the  possibility 
of  DPRK  nuclear  proliferation,  these  objectives  are  being  promoted 
by  maintaining  ROK  and  Japanese  security  through  bilateral  security 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and  each  ally.  Because  it  has 
no  territorial  designs,  the  United  States  has  served  as  a  regional 
balancer  and  an  "honest  broker"  in  the  region.  As  long  as  the  United 
States  can  continue  this  role  in  the  future,  it  will  probably  continue  to 
accomplish  its  regional  objectives. 

A  U.S.  presence  in  the  region  has  been  a  key  element  in  this  process. 
The  visible  presence  of  U.S.  forces  in  Asia  is  an  important  mstrument 
of  policy.  Such  presence  may  not  necessarily  be  in  the  form  of 
permanent  installations  housing  U.S.  combat  forces  on  the  soil  of 
allies  in  the  region.  There  are  alternatives — exercises,  port/basing 
visits,  U.S.  training  advisors,  arms  transfer  arrangements,  and 
rotational  deployments.  The  strength  of  these  alternatives  relative  to 
permanent  basing  is  a  matter  of  vmresolved  and  probably 
unresolvable  debate.  However,  these  alternatives  are  probably 
somewhat  less  effective  than  a  more  permanent  presence,  but  their 
political/military/fiscal  cost  may  be  substantially  less.  The  U.S. 
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presence  in  Korea  has  not  only  provided  security  to  die  ROK  against 
die  threat  from  the  North,  but  has  provided  die  ROK  with  some 
assurance  that  it  will  not  be  tmduly  influenced  by  Japan — a  far  more 
powerful  neighbor  with  whom  it  has  had  an  unhappy  historical 
relationship. 

In  the  long  term,  some  new  security  arrangement  not  directly 
involving  the  United  States  might  be  possible.  However,  in  the  short 
to  medium  term,  a  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Korea  could  increase  the 
pressure  on  the  United  States  to  withdraw  from  Japan  as  well 
because  Japan  would  then  be  the  sole  Asian  country  widi  a 
significant  U.S.  presence.  A  U.S.  wididrawal  from  both  Korea  and 
Japan  before  some  new  security  structure  was  in  place  could  increase 
regional  instability  as  other  nations  increased  their  forces  in  response 
to  the  changed  security  situation.  (A  con'*'  deration  for  Japan  is 
whether  it  alone  hosts  U.S.  forces.  But  it  is  not  the  only  consideration. 
Threats  from  others  in  the  region  might  lead  Japan  to  continue  to 
welcome  U.S.  forces.)  Nuclear  proliferation  might  also  be  a  product 
of  this  process. 

We  will  next  consider  how  arms  control  could  be  used  to  support  a 
continued  U.S.  regional  presence. 
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What  Should  Be  U.S.  Obiectivea  in 


Convendonai  Arma  Control  Negotlatlona? 
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Helping  to  achieve  US.  regional  security  objectives  can  now  be 
condensed  into  the  surrogate  objective  of  maintaining  U.S.  presence 
in  Korea,  at  least  through  the  short  to  medium  term. 

Turning  to  die  other  objectives,  we  believe  that  there  are  three 
additional  U.S./ROK  iriilitary  ob^ctives  dtat  arms  control  should 
address:  (1)  minimize  the  short-warning  dueat  from  North  Korea; 

(2)  eliminate  the  ground  force  disparity  between  die  two  sides;  and 

(3)  maintain  a  U.S.  reinforcement  capability. 

Finally  any  agreement  should  be  verifiable. 
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Witii  tfwse  five  objectives  in  mind,  we  can  develop  an  arms  control 
approach  to  accomplish  tivem. 


Across  top  of  the  matrix  in  the  chart  above,  we  have  listed  the  rive 

objectives;  along  the  left  side  are  broad  categories  of  arms  control 
measures  that  various  parties  have  proposed.  We  will  examine  these 
arms  control  measures  to  see  which  types  might  help  accomplish  the 
objectives. 

At  this  level  of  generality,  we  cannot  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
different  t)rpes  of  arms  control  measures.  However,  we  can  conclude 
that  some  types  of  measures  are  not  likely  to  serve  the  stated 
objectives. 

U.S.  e)^rience  in  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reductions  (MBFRs)  made 
clear  duit  any  approach  focused  on  manpower  limitations  creates 
serious  problems  about  how  to  count  manpower.  This,  in  turn,  leads 
to  difriculties  in  verification.  Likewise,  die  United  States  has  learned 
in  SALT,  START,  and  Conventional  Forces  in  Europe  (CFE)  the 
difficulty  in  limiting  modernization,  because  it  is  difficult  to  define 
when  a  replacement  item  is  sufficiently  different  to  be  categorized  as  a 
new  item.  Questions  of  derinition  also  arise  about  "offensive"  units. 

A  balanced  force  should  have  counter-offensive  capabilities,  but  these 
capabilities  can  be  used  offensively .  Thus,  we  can  elimiiuite  from 
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further  consideration  mai^wer  limitations,  modernization 
restrictions,  aiui  offei^ve  unit  limitations,  because  all  these 
approaches  are  likely  to  lead  to  significant  verification  difficulties. 
Clause  the  role  of  irdantiy  is  critical  in  Korea,  it  is  desirable  to 
eliminate  the  North  Korean  advantage.  However,  we  suggest  that 
negotiations  focused  on  manpower  occur  after  an  initial  agreement  is 
reached.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  other  arms  control  approaches  to  examine  their 
potential  effectiveness  in  accomplishing  the  objectives,  begitming  witii 
equipment  reductions. 
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To  understand  the  potential  effectiveness  of  equipment  reductions, 
we  need  to  tmderstand  ttte  outlines  of  die  likely  conventional  direat 
to  South  Korea.  *nie  Nordi  knows  it  is  unlikely  to  prevail  in  a  war  of 
attrition  against  the  U.S./ROK,  which  have  far  more  resources.  Thus, 
the  Nordi  would  be  likely  to  attack  quickly,  seeking  victory  before 
those  resources  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  them. 

The  ROK  defense  has  two  main  potential  weaknesses.  First,  its 
forward-deployed  forces  manning  the  forward  defense  belt  could  be 
vulnerable  to  massive  artillery  attacks.  The  DPRK  could  develop 
breakdiroughs  by  coordinating  artillery  attacks  widi  infantry  attacks. 
The  ROK  defense  belt  further  from  the  DMZ  is  manned  primarily  by 
reservists.  If  DPRK  exploitation  forces  (consisting  of  mechanized 
brigades)  could  be  inserted  throu^  breaks  in  die  forward  defenses 
and  if  die  defenses  manned  by  reservists  were  attacked  before  these 
reservists  were  activated  and  in  place,  die  ediectiveness  of  the  defense 
could  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  potential  weakness  of  the  American  contribution  to  die  defense  of 
South  Korea  is  that  very  litde  force  is  forward-deployed  in  Korea  and 
most  U.S.  reinforcements  would  have  to  be  moved  horn  CONUS. 


If  the  North  could  capture  the  aerial  ports  of  debarkaticm  (AFODs)  and 
seaports  of  debarkation  (SPOEs)  with  mechanized  exploitation  forces 
before  sufficient  reinforcements  arrived  from  CONUS,  then  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  early  war  would  be  significantly  hmdered. 

This  short-warning  attack  strategy  of  ffie  North  depends  on  four  main 
elements:  artillery,  mfantry,  tanks,  and  armored  personnel  carriers 
(APCs).  Of  these  four  elements,  diree  are  equipntent  items:  artUleiy, 
taidcs,  and  AFCs. 
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As  we  can  see  in  ttie  figuce  above,  the  DPRK  has  acquired  these  duee 
critical  equipment  items  in  quantities  consistent  witti  die  strategy  just 
described.  Between  1980  and  1990,  diey  have  dramatically  increa^ 
the  numbers  of  eadi  of  diese  items.  Furdiermore,  almost  all  dieir 
increases  in  artilleiy  have  been  self-prcpelled  artillery. 
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bi  additicKW  ^  DFRK  has  deployed  its  equ4>ment  in  a  mann^ 
consistent  with  the  strategy  desoibed.  For  eadi  of  dw  critical 
equ^nnent  items,  die  bar  on  die  left  (dotted  and  v^te)  represents 
DPRK  holdings.  The  top  of  the  bar  (the  white  part)  represents  the  total 
holdings.  (Fra:  example,  the  North  has  about  14/)00  artillery  pieces.) 
The  dotted  part  of  die  bar  is  approximately  diat  portion  available  in  a 
short’waming  attack  mode.  (For  artillery,  diis  amounts  to  about  8000.) 
This  number  was  <terived  by  includii^  die  tanks  and  AFCs  in  active 
units  times  0  J,  because  about  80  percent  of  die  active  units  are  within 
100  km  of  the  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ).  (About  65  percent  of  die 
Nordi  Korean  units  are  within  100  km  of  the  DMZ  ,but  these  units  have 
a  di^xroportionate  amount  of  die  equipment  holdings  ,vriuch  we 
estimate  to  be  about  80  percent  See  General  Robert  W.  RisCassi, 
^Shifting  Disparities  in  the  Two  Koreas,"  Army,  October  1991,  p.  120.) 
The  prc^ortion  of  artillery  is  somewhat  lower. 

From  this  chart,  we  see  duit  not  onty  is  a  considerable  portion  of  DPRK 
equipment  in  a  short-warning  attadc  mode,  but  diat  even  this 
sluMrt-waming  attack  portion  is  considerably  greater  dian  combined 
ROKAJS.  forces  available  without  reinforcement  (die 
cross-hatdied/black  bars  to  the  ri^t  of  the  DPRK  bars). 
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Given  ttve  five  olqecttves  ou^ned  eazfier  and  given  die  nature  of  the 
dueat  just  described,  how  can  arms  control  he^?  Weproposetwo 
rules.  The  first  is  equal  ceilings  of  the  three  critical  equipment  items 
at  combined  U.S7ROK  levels.  Under  diis  rule,  die  No^  reduces  its 
large  force  advantage  in  eadi  equq’ment  category  to  die  same  level 
as  combined  U5./ROK  forces,  widi  ROK  forces  reduced  by  10 
percent  (It  is  probably  necessary  for  political  reasons  duit  the  ROK 
undertake  some  reductions,  (fence  the  combined  US/ROK  force 
levels  would  be  those  existing  after  a  10  percent  reduction  of  ROK 
forces  and  a  U.S.  reduction  described  page  17.  Of  course,  a  formula 
would  be  required  that  tied  these  ROK  reductions  to  DPRK 
reductions,  perhaps  ^ledfying  diat  ROK  reductions  occur  only  after 
initial  parity  is  reached.  Counting  US  forces  would  lead  to  an 
outcome  in  which  the  North  was  allowed  more  forces  dian  die  South. 
But  the  difference  would  be  small  and  die  United  States  would,  in 
fact,  make  up  die  difference.) 


This  simple  rule  would  help  accomplish  four  of  the  five  major  US. 
objectives.  First,  it  could  help  to  maintain  US.  presence  in  Korea.  If 
the  South  and  North  reach  an  agreemoit  to  reduce  their  forces  to 


equal  ceilings  (of  anyttung)  and  ignore  the  U5.  presence  (i.e.,  leave  US. 
forces  out  of  any  discussiw)/  then  the  remainii^  U.S.  forces  (already 
quite  small)  could  be  seen  as  tmnecessary.  However,  if  US.  forces  are 
expliddy  considered  as  part  of  the  U.S./ROK  total,  then  U.S.  forces 
would  continue  to  have  a  role  to  play  in  Soudi  Korea  as  part  of  die 
Soudi's  defense.  (It  is  possible  that  expliddy  tying  U.S.  forces  to  the 
negotiations  would  have  the  opposite  effect.  Such  linkage  could  lead  to 
a  North  Korean  rejection  of  the  process  or  could  raise  die  visibility  of 
the  issue  within  the  United  States  and  lead  to  a  hastening  of  US.  force 
withdrawal.  Aldiough  possible,  it  is  our  judgment  that  tying  US. 
forces  to  the  negotiating  process  would  be  likely  to  help  provide  a 
rationale  and  legitimacy  for  dieir  continued  presence.) 

In  addition,  this  rule  would  reduce  die  short-warning  direat  from  the 
North  because  reductions  to  equal  ceilings  would  reduce  the  level  of 
equipment  in  the  North's  short-warning  attack  mode.  Furdier,  equal 
ceilings  eliminate  disparities,  thereby  accomplishing  another  objective 

Finally,  focusing  on  the  three  categories  of  artillery,  tanks,  and  AFCs 
would  aid  verification,  because  considerable  edbrt  has  been  expended 
in  defining  these  items  and  in  developii^  verification  regimes  for  them 
in  the  CFE  process. 
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Our  second  rule  is  best  illustrated  with  an  exan^le.  Currendy,  the 
North  has  approximately  3200  tanks;  the  ROK  about  1750;  and  die 
United  States  about  150  taidcs  in  Korea.  The  United  States  (in 
coiqunction  widi  the  ROK)  should  decide  how  many  tanks  it  wants  in 
Korea  even  after  an  agreement  is  read^.  For  example,  suppose  the 
United  States  wanted  to  have  about  one  mechanized  brigade 
remaixung  in  Korea  (about  100  tanks).  Then,  we  would  propose  that 
the  United  States  remove  50  tanks  (the  number  above  d^  assumed 
residual)  at  the  same  rate  as  the  North  reduces  its  overall  advantage. 
Thus,  when  die  North  has  reduced  its  tank  holdings  by  50  percent  to 
2525,  die  United  States  would  remove  half  of  the  tanks  above  its 
residual  (25),  leavii^  the  United  States  widi  125  tanks.  In  the  final 
step,  die  North  would  have  eliminated  its  advantage  while  the 
United  States  reaches  its  residual  force  level.  At  diat  point,  die  ROK 
and  DPRK  would  reduce  their  holdings  10  piercent  more  to  1675  for 
the  DPRK,  1575  for  the  ROK,  and  100  for  the  United  States. 

This  rule  would  tie  U.S.  force  reductions  to  concrete  North  Korean 
actions.  Furthermore,  it  would  establish  the  level  of  U.S.  presence  in 
the  short  to  medium  term.  (Some  believe  that  die  United  States 
cannot  reduce  its  equipment  holdii^  any  further  and  still  maintain  a 
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viable  force.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  either  that  US.  equipment 
levels  included  in  negotiations  should  not  entail  furdier  reductions  or 
that  U.S.  forces  should  not  be  included  in  die  negotiations.  Of  course, 
the  best  outcome  is  one  that  allows  complete  freedom  for  the  United 
States  to  choose  its  force  structure.  But,  as  discussed  above,  we 
believe  diat  such  an  outcome  is  unlikely.  More  likely,  pressure  could 
grow  for  withdrawal  if  U.S.  forces  are  not  included  in  negotiations.  If 
U.S.  forces  are  included  in  the  negotiations,  then  they  prchably  will 
have  to  be  reduced.) 
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We  conclude  diat  the  equipment  reductions  just  described  would 
help  accomplish  four  of  the  five  U.S.  objectives  in  arms  control. 

We  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  some  ofiier  approaches. 
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Some  Measures  Are  Not  Intended  to 
Achieve  Certain  Objective 


Two  other  broad  categories  oi  arms  control  approaches  are  diin-out 
zones  in  which  units  or  equipment  would  be  reduced  within 
particular  areas  and  exercise  limitations/notifications.  Wittiout 
examining  any  details,  we  can  conclude  that  these  two  approaches 
are  not  intended  to  accomplish  some  of  the  identified  U.S.  objectives. 
Neither  is  likely  to  help  to  maintain  a  continuing  U.S.  presence  or 
eliminate  a  ground  force  disparity.  (It  may  be  true  that  any 
negotiations  involving  U.S.  forces  would  help  maintain  U.S.  presence 
simply  because  the  United  States  could  be  reluctant  to  remove  forces 
during  negotiations.  However,  here  we  are  focusing  on  the  manner 
in  which  an  agreement  could  achieve  this  objective  and  not  ttie 
negotiating  process.) 

We  now  turn  to  each  of  these  and  examine  how  well  they  might 
accomplish  dieir  intended  objectives. 
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TNn-out  Zones  Could  Help  mnimizs 
Short-Waming  Thrset 
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Restrictions  on  the  numbers  and  t^pes  of  equtpmer  or  units  within 
certain  regions  or  zones  could  help  reduce  tite  North's  ^ort-waming 
attack  potential  because  much  of  the  Nortii's  equipment,  eq>eciaUy 
artillery  aitd  ammunition,  is  forward-deployed.  Moving  this 
equipment  back  would  certainly  provide  considerable  warning  if  the 
Nor^  violated  an  agreement  and  moved  it  forward  to  attack. 

However,  thin-out  zones  would  be  likely  to  require  tite  ROK  to 
reduce  its  defenses  at  FEBA  Alpha  arid  Bravo.  Because  of  the 
proximity  of  Seoul,  any  dunning  of  ROK  forward  forces  could 
increase  a  potential  vtdnerability  to  attack. 

On  balaruK,  thin-out  zones  could  help  to  reduce  the  short-warning 
dueat  However,  by  themselves  diin-out  zones  would  not  reduce  the 
groimd  force  disparity.  Even  with  the  elimination  of  die 
short-warning  direat,  die  North  would  retain  an  ability  to  threaten 
the  South  wi^  a  large  ground  force  advantage.  These  DPRK  forces 
could  be  moved  forward  in  violation  of  an  agreement  and  recreate 
the  current  threat.  Thus,  zones,  if  implemented,  should  be 
implemented  in  conjunction  with  equipment  reductions  that  do 
eliminate  the  ground  force  disparity. 
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bi  the  Recoxvdiiation  Agieement,  an  agreement  in  principle  was 
readied  about  several  confidence-building  measures  (CBMs). 

Induded  in  fius  list  was  an  agreement  to  limit  exercises  and  to  notify 
the  other  side  of  future  exercises.  No  details  have  yet  been 
determined. 

Such  limitations/notifications  could  be  helpful  because  they  could 
increase  the  warning  time  of  any  potential  atta^.  The  Norfii  probably 
could  not  successfully  execute  a  ^ort-waming  attack  wifiiout  more 
exercises  than  it  currently  conducts.  However,  the  ROK  exercises 
more  than  die  DPRK  and  limitations  could  tmdermine  the  Soudi's 
readiness  and  combat  capability  if  a  regime  was  not  designed 
properly.  These  exercise  limitations  are  probably  more  valuable 
because  they  serve  die  more  general  purposes  of  increasing  the  level  of 
trust  between  the  two  Koreas  and  opening  the  Nordi  to  inspectors. 
Such  an  opening  can  only  help  undermine  die  DPRK's  dosed  sodety. 
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Exerdse  limitations/notifikations  are  important  for  another  reason. 
The  Nortti  objects  strenuously  to  combined  U5./ROK  exercises. 
Team  Spirit  has  been  cancel!^  this  year  to  placate  dte  Nortit.  If  there 
is  no  agreement  on  exercises,  future  politick  pressure  in  the  Soudi 
could  possibly  lead  to  dte  permanent  amcellation  of  these  exercises. 
Without  exercises,  force  effectiveness  axui  U.S.  reinforcement 
capability  will  decline. 

An  agreement  to  a  reduced  level  of  combined  exercises  would  eitsure 
the  ri^t  to  exercises  and  would  reduce  the  political  pressure  to 
eliminate  them.  Of  course,  die  downside  is  that  putting  exercises  on 
die  table  gives  die  Nordi  a  forum  to  debate  and  to  try  to  eliminate 
diem. 
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In  summary,  equipment  reductions  of  the  Qrpe  described  above 
would  help  accomplish  four  of  the  five  main  175.  objectives.  This 
approach  should  be  foe  centerpiece  of  a  U5./ROK  conventional  arms 
control  proposaL  Thin-out  zones  and  exercise  limitations  could  serve 
as  useful  additions  if  negotiated  in  ccnqunction  wifo  equipment 
reductions.  In  addition,  foe  United  States  should  support 
implementation  on  foe  CBMs  already  agreed  upon.  However,  it  is 
important  that  CBMs  are  not  the  oidy  arms  control  measure 
proposed  because  CBMs  do  not  help  to  maintain  a  continuing  U.S. 
presence  in  Korea.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  any  arms 
reductions  proposals  explicitly  include  U.S.  forces. 
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We  believe  Hxat  the  approach  described  will  help  acconqjlish  VS. 
objectives.  However,  our  ally,  the  ROK,  has  its  own  objectives  for 
these  negotiations.  We  now  examine  what  those  objectives  might  be 
and  determine  if  dus  approach  might  help  accompli^  those 
objectives. 
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The  ROK  has  two  major  security  objectives:  (1)  promote  unification 
throu^  the  recondliaticm  process  and  (2)  maintain  its  security  bodi 
before  and  after  unification.  We  examine  the  reconciliation  process 
first 
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Reconciliation  Procaes  Nee  TWo 
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The  reconciliation  process  has  two  key  elements.  HrsttheROK 
would  like  to  establish  a  state  of  peaceful  coexistence  with  the  North. 
This  state  of  peaceful  coexistence  would  assume  a  continuing 
adversarial  relationshq)  widi  dte  Nordv  however,  the  military 
dimoision  of  tite  competiticm  would  be  removed.  For  this  to  happen, 
each  regime  must  at  a  minimvun  acc^t  die  legitimacy  of  die  odier,  at 
least  temporarily. 

Subsequent  steps  in  die  reconciliation  process  have  not  been  clearly 
defined,  atdiough  some  future  movement  toward  unification  is 
assumed.  The  South  believes,  with  considerable  justification,  diat  all 
trends  favor  it  and  diat  if  military  conflict  can  be  avoided,  unification 
will  eventually  occur,  more  or  less  on  die  South's  terms. 


to  lh»  Anns  Control  Approach  Contisitnt 
WHh  tho  RoeonMwtion  Procoot? 
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A  central  dement  of  the  arms  ccrntrol  a{^3roadi  is  to  include  U5. 
forces  in  Korea  in  the  arms  control  negotiations,  which  could  help 
provide  tegitimacy  and  a  rationale  for  foe  forces'  continued  presence, 
in  the  past,  a  precoiuiition  by  the  North  for  any  furfoer  discussions 
wifo  die  Soufo  has  been  foe  complete  wifodrawal  of  US  forces.  If  foe 
Nmrfo  were  to  continue  to  insist  on  this  coiulitirm,  foen  the  suggested 
approadi  would  be  unacceptable  on  its  face.  Furthermore,  it  would 
provide  propaganda  ammunition  for  foe  Norfo  against  foe  Soufo 
since  foe  Norfo  would  likely  braiul  foeir  cousins  in  the  Soufo  as 
'lackeys  of  foe  American  imperialists."  Certainly,  it  would  then 
provide  a  pretext  for  diluting  foe  legitimacy  of  the  ROK 
govenunent 

No  one  knows  what  foe  Norfo  really  foinks  about  the  continued  US 
presoice  in  Korea.  There  has  been  much  whispering  from  the  Norfo 
at  ccmferenoes  foat  it  does  not  mind  continued  U.S.  presence.  The 
Norfo  could  have  reasons  to  want  such  presence.  It  does  not  trust  the 
Japanese  and  may  recognize  that  the  Uiuted  States  is  a  balancer  in  the 
region  against  Japanese  power,  bofo  now  aitd  after  uzufication. 
Furtiiermore,  foe  Norfo  could  even  worry  about  tiie  Soufo  taking 
advantage  of  any  turmoil  in  the  Norfo  (perhaps  from  a  succession 
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crisis)  and  unifying  die  peninsula  by  force.  The  North  might  believe 
diat  the  Americans  would  be  likely  to  inhibit  die  South  from  sudi 
actirni. 

Thus,  no  one  knows  whedier  a  continuing  US  presence  would  be  an 
issue,  but  we  should  be  aware  diat  it  might  be  and  we  should  be 
prepared  to  address  it 
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Hie  suggested  approach  is  consistent  with  ROK  security  strategies. 
Before  unification,  deterrence  is  maintained  by  a  continuing  U5. 
presence  and  by  maintaining  an  adequate  defense  capability.  After 
unification,  Korean  security  could  be  maintained  through  an  alliance 
with  the  United  St.ites. 
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Dom  TMs  Approach  Satisfy  ROK  Ol^iactivas? 
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In  summary,  tite  ROK  may  find  resistance  to  this  aj^roach  from  file 
Norfii  Koreans,  because  the  Norfii  does  not  want  to  reach  an 
agreement  for  other  reasons.  But  there  is  no  way  around  fiiis  issue 
for  the  ROK  If  fiiey  try  to  ignore  the  Americans  and  reach  an 
agreement  involving  only  North/Soufii  forces,  then  it  is  certainly 
possible,  if  not  likely,  that  U.S.  forces  could  be  withdrawn  sooner 
than  anyone  would  prefer.  Then,  the  ROK  may  get  more  rapid 
movement  on  the  reconciliation  process  (although  that  is  by  no 
means  certain),  but  it  could  be  sacrificing  its  long-term  security. 
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OutliM 


•  U A  eta|MtlvM  In  nagotkrtlons 


•  ROKobiMtIvM 

•  OPRKob|Mti«M 

•  Summary 


We  have  identified  an  anns  control  approach  that  we  believe  could 
be  a  major  instrument  in  accomplish]^  U.S.  objectives  in  the  region 
and  on  the  peninsula.  Although  the  ROK  could  object  to  some 
aspects  of  this  approach,  it  is  consistent  widi  dieir  objectives  and  is 
lil^y  to  be  acceptable  to  diem.  We  now  examine  DPRK  objectives  in 
an  arms  control  agreement. 

This  part  of  our  discussion  is  much  more  speculative.  We  do  not 
know  what  Nordi  Korean  objectives  are  nor  do  we  know  what  type 
of  an  agreement  (if  any)  the  North  would  find  acceptable.  What  we 
will  describe  is  not  wlut  the  United  States  puts  on  the  table;  rather  it 
is  an  exorcise  in  logic  about  what  we  believe  the  North  might  find 
acceptable,  so  we  can  decide  whether  paying  that  price  is  wortiK  it  to 
achieve  U.S.  objectives. 
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AssuHMd  DPRK  Security  Objectives 


« AcWm  ■conomte  d>wlo|»mw>t 
•  /Idilaw  unMeaHon  on  DPRK  tanno 


V _ > 


Discussions  witi\  many  Korean  experts  (including  South  Koreans) 
have  convinced  us  that  the  North  has  three  main  objectives:  (1) 
preserving  its  regime,  (2)  achieving  economic  development  and  (3) 
achieving  unification  on  its  own  terms.  All  these  objectives  are 
currently  being  threatened. 

With  the  collapse  of  commiinism  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  die  legitimacy  of  die  DPRK  system  is  being  challenged.  In  a 
more  practical  sense,  the  DPRK  cannot  count  on  the  support  of  the 
Russians  or  Chinese  anymore.  And  it  is  facing  a  potential  succession 
crisis  as  Kim  II  Sung  tries  to  p?ss  power  to  his  less  charismatic  son. 

Its  economy  continues  to  exhibit  the  problems  of  all  command 
economies  and  continues  to  deteriorate.  These  economic  problems 
are  exacerbated  by  the  loss  of  economic  support  with  the  breakup  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Nordi's  dismal  economic  performance  could 
undermine  its  regime  through  a  failure  to  "deliver  die  goods."  But 
perhaps  even  more  important,  its  failure  is  in  dramatic  contrast  widi 
the  prosperity  in  the  South.  The  North  may  be  a  closed  society,  but  it 
is  not  airtight.  As  information  filters  in  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
cousins  in  the  South,  it  further  undermines  the  Nordi's  regime. 
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Finally,  achieving  unification  on  the  North's  terms  has  become  less 
likely.  Througih  the  1970s,  the  North  could  have  had  some  cause  to  be 
optimistic  about  unifying  on  its  terms.  The  South  was  undergoing 
internal  political  turmoil,  the  United  States  seemed  about  to  withdraw 
from  Korea,  and  tiie  influence  of  ti\e  North's  patron,  the  Soviet  Union, 
was  expanding.  All  that  has  now  changed  and  unification  on  North 
Korean  terms  must  seem  remote. 
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If  DPRK  Tries  to  Achieve  All  Security 
Ol^ectives  Unilsterelly,  Then 


> 


If  ^  Nordi  continues  unilaterally  to  try  to  achieve  all  its  objectives, 
then  an  agreement  is  unlikely.  Genuine  reconciliation  is  not  possible 
because  it  involves  acceptance  of  the  legitimacy  of  South  Korea. 
Force  reductions  are  unlikely  because  large  forces  would  be  needed 
to  overcome  the  South  and  vmify.  Negotiations  are  likely  to  continue 
because  they  are  useful  for  propaganda  purposes,  but  diese 
negotiations  will  be  for  tactical  purposes  only. 
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If  tiifi  North  is  willing  to  postpone  unification  on  its  terms,  progress 
on  negotiations  is  possible,  litis  is  likely  only  if  the  Nortit  comes  to 
believe  tiiat  its  regime  is  suffidentiy  titreatened  titat  it  must  act  to 
preserve  its  rule.  Furtitennoie,  the  Nortit  must  come  to  believe  that 
it  can  get  concessions  from  tite  South  and  the  Americans  that  make 
it  more  likely  that  it  can  preserve  its  regime  and  achieve  economic 
development  with  an  agreement  than  without  one. 

In  tills  way,  reconciliation  is  possible,  because  the  North  could 
accept,  if  only  temporarily,  the  legitimacy  of  the  Soutii.  It  could 
reduce  its  forces  if  it  sees  that  these  forces  are  more  useful  for 
invading  the  South  than  for  its  own  defense  and  that,  furthermore, 
these  conventional  forces  are  a  wasting  asset  as  the  ROK 
modernizes  its  forces  and  improves  its  military  capability.  And  the 
Nortit  could  negotiate  to  achieve  regime  preservation  and  economic 
achievement  if  it  thought  it  could  achieve  these  objectives  through 
negotiations. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  North  poses  no  real  titreat  to  U.S.  interests 
and  titat  the  perceived  titreat  helps  the  United  States  to  maintain 
forces  required  for  a  regional  role.  Furtiiermore,  tite  North  will 
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collapse  over  time  and  concessions  are  not  wordiwhile  if  the  United 
States  can  get  what  it  wants  for  nothing.  Our  judgment  is  that  a 
negotiated  settlement  would  be  best  for  U.S.  interests  because  it 
could  provide  increased  legitimacy  for  continued  presence. 

We  now  examine  what  die  United  States  could  put  on  die  arms 
control  table  to  see  if  it  mi^t  be  suffidendy  attractive  to  persuade 
the  North  to  reach  an  agreement. 
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How  Could  Convontional  Arms  Control  Help 
ths  OPRK  Achisvs  Its  Objsctivss? 
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We  now  consider  die  categories  of  concessions  die  United  States  might 
make  to  ascertain  their  potential  value  to  the  North.  First,  let  us 
consider  what  would  be  unwise  to  offer  because  diose  concessions 
would  be  inconsistent  with  achieving  US.  objectives.  As  discussed 
above,  the  United  States  must  continue  to  have  combined  exercises  with 
the  ROK  at  some  level  or  die  United  States  will  lose  its  force 
effectiveness. 

U.S.  bases  and  reception  focilities  are  essential  for  reinforcement.  The 
United  States  may  dose  some  or  turn  some  over  to  the  ROK,  but  diat 
should  be  between  die  United  States  and  the  ROK  and  not  subject  to 
negotiation  with  the  North. 

ROK/U.S.  force  modernization  cannot  be  constrained  for  die  reasons 
described  above. 

The  North  may  argue  (with  some  justification)  that  die  United  States 
can  operate  out  of  air  bases  in  Japan  or  from  carriers  as  weU  as  from 
bases  in  South  Korea.  While  this  is  true,  die  United  States  has  no 
obligation  to  compensate  the  North  for  all  U.S.  advantages.  The  United 


States  is  a  world  power  and  requires  its  forces  for  other  purposes. 

The  United  States  should  confine  its  discussions  to  die  Itorean 
peninsula. 

However,  die  United  States  may  be  able  to  give  something  in 
airpower  and  "premature"  reinforcement  In  addition,  the  United 
States  could  tal»  die  lead  in  providing  additional  assurances  to  the 
North  diat  its  security  will  not  be  undermined  by  reducing  its 
holdings  of  artillery,  tanks,  and  AFCs.  We  now  discuss  each  of  diese. 
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Unfortunately,  tf\e  United  States/ROK  do  not  appear  to  have  mudi  to 
offer  die  Noi^  on  combat  aircraft  numbers.  In  the  chart  above,  we 
see  that  for  combat  aircraft  the  Nordi  has  over  700  (the  black  bar), 
whereas  die  combined  US./ROK  total  is  only  sli^dy  over  600. 
Without  some  creative  categorization,  it  would  be  the  Nordi  that 
would  have  to  reduce  aircraft  to  readi  equal  ceilings. 


Attack  helicopteis  offer  mote  because  die  Nordi  does  not  have  any. 
Removing  all  US/ROK  attack  helicopters  would  be  a  concession, 
albeit  a  small  one. 
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U5.  reinfbiceinent  to  Korea  can  be  of  two  types:  quick  reaction 
("tiinely'O  and  anticipatory  ("premature").  "Timely"  reinforcement 
is  reinforcement  in  response  to  North  Korean  aggression. 
"Premature"  reinforcement  (from  the  point  of  view  of  foe  Norfo) 
could  occur  if  foe  United  States  dedcM  to  build  up  a  force  in  South 
Korea  (like  in  Operation  Desert  Storm  [ODS])  to  attack  the  Norfo 
(perhaps  for  some  intematioiud  threat  such  as  nuclear  proliferation). 

The  chart  above  shows  what  "premature"  reinforcement  could  look 
like  to  the  Norfo  Koreans.  Here  we  have  compared  DPRK 
equipment  holdings  for  major  equqnnent  items  with  a  combination 
of  ROK  holdings,  U.S.  in-country  holdings,  and  a  U.S.  reinforcement 
based  on  Desert  Storm  remforcement  levels.  Even  though  the  U.S. 
reinforcement  plan  for  Korea  is  not  foe  same  as  it  was  for  foe  Persian 
Gulf,  foe  Norfo  does  not  know  exactly  what  foe  United  States  would 
do  and  could  assume  a  similar  reinforcement  schedule.  Alfoough 
foese  numbers  do  ru)t  capture  qualitative  differences  between  foe 
forces  or  foe  training  differences,  dwy  do  show  that  even  in  terms  of 
nurtfoers,  especially  of  combat  aircraft  arul  attack  helicopters,  foe 
United  States  could  assemble  an  advantage  over  the  North. 
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An  arms  control  agre«nent  limiting  major  equ^ment  items 
(including  combat  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters)  to  equal  ceilir^ 
would  iu>t  preclude  a  "timely*  reinforcemoit  if  die  North  broke  the 
agreement  aggressioa  But  it  would  not  allow  a  "premature" 
reinforcement  widiout  a  treaty  abrogati(»v  because  force  ceilings 
would  not  permit  this  type  of  buildup. 

We  should  also  note  diat  such  an  agreement  would  limit  the  U.S. 
freedom  to  use  Korea  as  a  base  for  contingency  operations  in  the  area. 
The  United  States  may  be  able  to  negotiate  some  kiiul  of  transit 
arrangements,  but  diese  arrangements  would  be  unlikely  to  allow  a 
large  and  sustained  buildup  of  forces  in  Korea  without  causing  a 
reciprocal  North  Korean  violation. 
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If  the  United  States  persuades  Nordi  Korea  to  give  up  its  advantage  in 
artUleiy,  taidcs,  and  APCs  and  has  not  given  much  of  a  military 
nature  in  return,  then  die  United  States  will  probably  have  to  try  to 
assure  the  North  that  it  has  not  undermined  its  own  security.  The 
United  States  could  try  to  do  diis  by  providing  additional  assurances. 
One  potentially  useful  set  of  assurances  could  come  from  die  four 
major  powers  in  the  region:  China,  Japan,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States.  All  could  assure  both  Koreas  t^t  none  will  support  offensive 
actions  by  either  side,  none  will  he^}  to  circumvent  any  agreements, 
none  will  interfere  in  internal  matters  of  the  Koreas,  and  none  will 
intimidate  either  side  before  and  after  unification.  Aldiough  such 
assurances  migjit  be  potentially  useful,  diey  could  be  difficult  to 
define  and  measure. 

Such  assurances  would  not  involve  die  presence  of  the  powers  in 
Korea  (except  die  continuing  U.S.  presence)  and  should  not  lead  to 
objections  by  die  Koreans  on  that  account  Furdiermore,  the  process 
could  have  an  additional  benefit  for  the  United  States.  If  the  four 
powers  could  be  persuaded  to  agree  to  these  measures  in  Korea,  dien 
pediaps  measures  of  diis  kind  could  be  formulated  to  apply  to  a 
broads  region.  If  adhered  to,  such  constraints  on  action  could  help 
stabilize  the  region. 
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Additionai  Security  Arrangement: 
Insert  Peaceke^ng  Force 


addition  to  fotir-power  assurances  in  Korea  (and  perhaps  die 
region  as  well),  the  insertion  of  a  peacekeeping  force  could  be  useful. 
The  conditions  for  a  peacekeeping  force  would  be  met.  Two 
adversaries  (not  currently  engaged  in  a  war)  would  be  in  the  process 
of  reducing  tensions.  They  would  presumably  have  established 
sufficient  trust  to  move  the  negotiations  along,  but  not  enough  trust 
to  feel  secure  about  one  another. 

In  ffiis  environment,  a  peacekeeping  force  could  be  useful.  It  could 
patrol  in  the  DMZ  and  in  offier  areas  of  Korea.  Its  purpose  would  be 
to  separate  die  two  forces  and,  as  called  upon  by  the  agreement,  to 
observe  exercises  and  troop  movements.  Such  observations  would 
increase  warning  of  an  attack,  inhibit  large-scale  contact,  and  help 
prevent  infiltration.  (It  is  not  clear  diat  the  UN  could  afford  anodier 
peacekeeping  effort  because  its  effort  in  Cambodia  has  exhausted 
peacekeeping  funds.  In  addition.  South  and  North  Korea  are 
currently  not  in  favor  of  peacekeepers,  believing  the  two  Koreas  can 
solve  their  own  problems.  But  the  Koreas  could  change  their  minds 
if  such  an  approach  appeared  to  help  each  accomplish  its  goals.) 


Ar«  Tlwse  Incentives  Sufficient  for  North  Korea? 
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We  have  outlined  some  elements  of  what  the  U.S./ROK  could 
perhaps  offer  to  the  DPRK  Would  the  North  find  these  incentives 
attractive  enough  to  reach  an  agreement  wifii  the  United  States? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  expatul  on  tiie  two  principal  objectives  of 
die  Nortti— preserving  its  regime  and  achievii^  economic 
development  To  preserve  its  regime,  die  Nordi  will  have  to  be 
concerned  widi  maintaining  internal  order,  especially  during  die 
succession  period,  hi  addition,  it  must  provide  for  its  external 
security.  And  the  hold  on  power  of  those  in  the  North  will  be 
enhanced  if  they  can  increase  their  legitimacy  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  DPRK  economy  could  be  improved  (which  is  related  to 
preserving  its  regime)  if  it  could  enhance  its  trade  ties  with  all 
countries  in  the  region,  especially  d^  United  States  and  Japan.  It  has 
declared  its  intent  to  develop  economic  zones  in  die  north  of  its 
country  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Chinese.  Whether  diis  effort  will 
be  successful  probably  depends  on  die  political  attractiveness  of  the 
North  as  a  place  to  invest,  because  the  only  economic  advantage  it 
can  offer  is  cheap,  disciplined  labor.  A  reduction  in  its  defense 
spending  would  allow  more  to  be  invested  in  productive  activity  and 
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allow  a  rise  in  living  standards.  Finally,  the  DPRK  could  improve  its 
trade  relations  and  induce  investment  if  it  could  end  its  isolation  in 
the  world.  Some  of  this  isolation  is  by  the  North's  own  choice,  but 
some  results  from  pressiue  by  others,  especially  the  United  States. 
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Traditional  Arms  Control  Incentives  May  Be 
insufficient  for  North  Korea 
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We  can  now  examine  the  DPRK  objectives — ^preserving  its  regime 
and  achieving  economic  development — to  see  how  well  the  elements 
of  a  possible  U.S./ROK  arms  control  package  might  help  the  North 
to  achieve  these  objectives. 

A  package  of  equal  ceilings  on  combat  aircraft  and  attack  helicopters 
as  well  as  security  assurances  could  offer  some  incentives  to  die 
North. 

The  security  assurances  and  die  reduced  U.S./ROK  threat  would 
probably  improve  DPRK  external  security.  But,  in  addition,  its 
external  security  would  be  improved  just  by  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  Likewise,  dealing  with  the  United  States 
would  increase  the  Nordi's  legitimacy.  Thus,  this  package  could 
have  some  value  in  helping  to  preserve  the  North's  regime. 

Dealing  widi  the  United  States  could  also  improve  the  North's 
contacts  with  the  United  States  and  Japan  and  help  end  the  North's 
isolation.  The  DPRK  might  reduce  its  defense  spending  if  it  felt  more 
secure  as  a  result  of  an  arms  control  agreement. 
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However,  tiie  benefit  firoati  such  an  agreement,  while  iu>t  insigiuficant, 
is  not  great  and  would  depend  on  how  the  United  States  treated  the 
North  during  and  after  an  agreement.  And,  in  any  case,  ttiese  benefits 
might  not  be  sufficient  to  persuade  the  North  to  reach  an  agreement. 
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Our  approach  would  hdp  accompli^  the  two  U.S.  objectives  of 
continuing  U5.  presence  and  reducing  the  DPRK  conventional  threat 
to  South  Korea,  ht  terms  of  traditional  arms  control  inducements, 
the  United  States  might  be  able  to  make  an  offer  to  ti)e  Nortii  of  a 
reduced  U5./ROK  militaiy  threat  and  an  attempt  to  arrange  security 
assiurances  by  all  regional  powers.  (There  is  no  guarantee  tiiat  tfie 
United  States  could  deliver  the  other  regional  powers,  especially 
Quna  and  Russia,  but  no  other  country  has  a  ^tter  chance.)  Such  an 
offer  may  provide  a  sufficient  incentive  for  tiie  Norti\  to  reach  an 
agreement.  However,  altiioug^  no  one  knows  the  Nortft's  objectives 
witii  any  certainty,  and  no  one  can  predict  its  behavior,  logic 
suggests  that  such  an  offer  may  be  insufficient  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

If  such  an  exchange  seems  unlikely  to  be  acceptable,  it  may  be  that 
no  agreement  will  be  reached.  However,  if  U.S.  objectives  are 
considered  sufficiently  important,  then  other  incentives  mi^t  be 
used  to  persuade  the  North  to  reach  an  agreement.  These  incentives 
would  not  be  directly  part  of  the  negotiations  (i.e.,  not  on  the  table), 
but  would  be  clearly  part  of  ti\e  incentives  for  the  North  to  reach  an 
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agreement.  (Exactly  how  negotiations  might  proceed  is  beytmd  tiw 
scope  of  this  analysis.) 

This  approach  is  parallel  to  the  negotiations  over  nuclear  weapons 
on  the  Korean  peninsula.  U3.  witiidrawal  of  nuclear  weapons  from 
Korea  (if  tiwy  existed)  is  not  considered  to  be  a  sufficient  quid  pro 
quo  to  entice  tiw  DPRK  to  discontinue  its  nuclear  program.  Thus,  the 
United  States  is  proposing  to  offer  some  political  incentives  (hinting 
at  upgraded  U.S.  relations)  and  economic  incentives  (Japanese 
recognition  witii  subsequent  reparations  and  investment  in  the 
North).  It  is  important  that  not  all  quids  be  used  to  achieve  a  settlement  of 
the  nuclear  issue.  Some  should  be  retained  for  bargaining  over  the 
conventional  force  issue. 
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live  content  of  dwse  political  and  economic  incentives  will  be 
determined  in  our  follow-on  work.  Such  an  incentive  structure  will 
be  difficult  to  construct  The  incentives  must  convince  the  Norfii  that 
it  is  helping  to  preserve  its  regime  and  improve  its  economy. 
However,  the  United  States  does  iu)t  really  want  to  help  die  Nordv  at 
least  widi  regime  preservation.  In  addition,  die  United  States  does 
not  have  much  to  offer  economically  and  dius  will  probably  have  to 
persuade  die  Japanese  to  support  the  approach. 

But  the  United  States  must  make  clear  to  die  Nordi  what  it  wants  in 
return.  We  believe  diat  the  Nordi  is  under  considerable  pressure  and 
that  proper  incentives  can  be  fovind  to  reach  an  agreement  in  which 
the  Uni^  States  accomplishes  its  objectives. 
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OutlbM 


•  IM.  obiMtIWM  In 


A  key  issue  in  constructing  an  anns  control  process  and  developing 
positions  for  arms  control  in  Korea  is  whether  to  include  explicitly 
U^.  forces  in  the  negotiations.  While  diere  are  pluses  and  minuses, 
on  balance  U.S.  regional  security  (^jectives  (as  well  as  those  of  the 
South  Koreans)  would  be  more  likely  to  be  achieved  if  U5.  forces 
were  included. 


However,  traditional  arms  control  offers  may  not  be  enough  to  reach 
an  agreement  between  die  two  parties.  If  die  United  States  and  the 
ROK  place  suffidendy  high  value  on  achieving  their  objectives,  then 
odier  political/economic  incentives  may  have  to  be  offered  to  the 
North  to  reach  an  agreement 
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